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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 


(Continued from page 274.) 

The writer has a distinct impression of the 
strong feelings of sympathy with the oppressed, 
and of indignation towards the oppressor, which 
were awakened in his mind when a boy of eleven 

ears of age, by the accounts then published in 

HE Frtenp of the arbitrary measures pursued 
by the State of Georgia towards the Cherokee 
nation of Indians, a portion of whose lands were 
claimed. This subject is only incidentally con- 
nected with the history of our Society, but as 
Friends have, for many generations, taken a con- 
spicuous part in defence of the rights of these 
people, some notice of the matter seems appro- 
priate in this place. 

Originally, the Cherokees possessed an im- 
mense tract of country on both sides of the 
Alleghany Mountains, extending from Virginia 
into Georgia. Much of this was sold to the 
whites by successive treaties or agreements, until 
the land in their possession was reduced to less 
than 8,000,000 acres. Of this theState of Georgia, 
about the year 1829, claimed some 5,000,000 
acres, on the strength of an old claim of the 
Creek nation, which had been abandoned many 
years before. It also asserted its right of sover- 
eignty over the Cherokee nation, and that they 
must be amenable to the laws of the State. The 
Cherokees had had for many years a well or- 
ganized domestic government, and they strenu- 
ously opposed both its destruction and the loss 
of their lands. They had at this time made con- 
siderable advances in civilization. Confiding in 
the faith of treaties, they had cultivated their 
farms, established schools and organized a repre- 
sentative government. They owned 2600 houses, 
50 _ and saw mills, and a large amount of 
stock and other personal property. 

A treaty of peace made in 1791, contains the 
following article: “The United States solemnly 
guarantee to the Cherokee nation, all their lands 
not hereby ceded.” 

At the close of the Revolutionary war, several 
of the States which entered into the Union had 
large and somewhat indefinite claims to land 
and jurisdiction beyond their then limits. Fore- 
teeing that future trouble might arise from this 
circumstance, Congress recommended to the 
several States that these claims should be trans- 
ferred to the United States for the general bene- 
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fit. New York, Virginia and Massachusetts, 
made such cessions ; and after some year’s delay, 
Georgia, in 1802, entered into a similar agree- 
ment, for which it was stipulated that she was 
to receive in payment $1,250,000. The United 
States also agreed to extinguish the Indian title 
to all lands within the State of Georgia, “ as 
early as the same can be peaceably obtained on 
reasonable terms.” 

As land became more valuable, and the popu- 
lation of the State increased, the desire to obtain 
possession of these lands increased. In the mean- 
time, the Indians were becoming more civilized, 
and their attachment to their homes does not 
appear to have lessened. There is a significant 
paragraph in a report made by a Georgia Com- 
mittee in 1827, which complains that the United 
States have managed “So to add to the comforts 
of the Cherokees, and so instruct them in the 
business of husbandry, as to attach them so firmly 
to their country and their homes, as almost to de- 
stroy the last ray of hope that they would ever 
consent to part with the Georgia lands.” 

Much pressure was exerted to induce the In- 
dians to remove west of the Mississippi, into 
what is now termed the Indian Territory. A 
portion of the Cherokees and several of the other 
tribes in the Southern States, were prevailed 
upon to make this change of residence. But 
the great mass of the Georgia Cherokees refused 
todo so. In reply to a proposal to meet with 
United States Commissioners to consider the 
question of their removal, the Cherokee officials 
replied ; “ It is a subject that has often and long 
since been submitted for consideration, and been 
deliberated on by the councils of the nation with 
all that solemnity its importance deserves, and 
the conclusion and result of these deliberations 
have been expressed in soberness and sincerity 
to the Government of the United States, adverse 
toa removal. We declare that those sentiments 
and dispositions remain the same, and are un- 
changeable.” 

Finding that the Cherokees could not be per- 
suaded to emigrate, the State of Georgia threat- 
ened to bring them under the jurisdiction of her 
State laws; which would destroy the system of 
government which they had established, and be 
an intolerable hardship to a people many of 
whom knew not the language in which they 
were written. Against this, vigorous appeals 
were made to the Government of the United 
States, and, when no redress could be obtained 
there, to the people at large. Some of these 
documents were ably written, and showed that 
there existed among the Cherokee people a good 
degree of education, and much vigor of intellect. 
a few extracts from these will elucidate more 
clearly the position in which they stood. 

In 1829 a Memorial was addressed to Con- 
gress, which was signed by more than 4000 of the 
Cherokee men, probably by nineteen-twentieths 
of the adult males of the Nation. In this, after 


mentioning the refusal of the President to inter- 
fere on their behalf, they say: “The land on 
which we stand, we have received as an inherit- 
ance from our fathers, who possessed it from 






time immemorial, as a gift from our common 
Father in heaven. We have already said, that 
when the white man came to the shores of 
America, our ancestors were found in peaceable 
possession of this very land. They bequeathed 
it to us as their children, and we have sacredly 
kept it as containing the remains of our beloved 
men. This right of inheritance we have never 
ceded nor ever forfeited. Permit us to ask, what 
better right can a people have to a country, 
than the right of inheritance and immemorial 
peaceable possession ?” 

“In addition, we have the faith and pledge of 
the United States, repeated over and over again, 
in treaties made at various times. By these 
treaties our rights as a separate people are dis- 
tinctly acknowledged, and guarantees given that 
they shall be secured and protected.” 

“As we have never ceded nor forfeited the 
occupancy of the soil and the sovereignty over 
it, we do solemnly protest against being forced 
to leave it, either by direct or indirect measures. 
To the land of which we are now in possession 
we are attached—it is our fathers’ gift—it con- 
tains their ashes—it is the land of our nativity, 
and the land of our intellectual birth. We can- 
not consent to abandon it for another far in- 
ferior, and which holds out to us no inducements, 
We do moreover protest against the arbitrary 
measures of our neighbor, the State of Georgia, 
in her attempt to extend her laws over us, in 
surveying our lands without our consent, and in 
direct opposition to the treaties and the inter- 
course law of the United States ; and interfering 
with our municipal regulations in such a man- 
ner as to derange the regular operation of our 
own laws.” 

This was followed by a Memorial to Congress 
from the Legislature of the Cherokees, in which, 
after the usual reference to treaty obligations, 
complaint is made of the neglect to remove from 
their lands the white settlers, who in defiance of 
law had been intruding in increasing numbers. 
In allusion to this they say: “ Arguments to 
effect the emigration of our people, and to in- 
duce us to escape the troubles and disquietudes 
incident to a residence contiguous to the whites, 
have been urged upon us, and the arm of protec- 
tion has been withheld that we may experience still 
deeper and ampler proofs of the doctrine; but we 
still adhere to what is right and agreeable to 
ourselves ; and our attachment to the soil of our 
ancestors is too strong to be shaken. We 
rejoice that our Nation stands, and grows a last- 
ing monument of God’s mercy, and durable 
contradiction to the misconceived opinion that 
the aborigines are incapable of civilization.” 

As no relief could be obtained either from the 
Executive or from Congress, the “ Committee 
and Council of the Cherokee Nation in General 
Council convened,” issued an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, in which they refer to 
some of the oppressive laws passed by the State 
of Georgia. = this ably written and touching 
appeal, they speak of their previous futile efforts 
to obtain justice and protection, and say, “Thus 
we have realized with heavy hearts that our sup- 
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plication has not been heard; that the protec- 
tion heretofore experienced is now to be with- 
held ; that the guaranty, in consequence of which 
our fathers laid aside their arms and ceded the 
best portions of their country, means nothing ; 
and that we must either emigrate to an unknown 
region, and leave the pleasant land to which we 
have the strongest attachments, or submit to the 
legislation of a State, which has already made 
our people outlaws, and enacted that any Chero- 
kee, who shall endeavor to prevent the selling 
of his country, shall be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary of Georgia not less than 4 years! To 
our countrymen this has been melancholy in- 
telligence, and with the most bitter disappoint- 
ment has it been received.” 

“We have been called a poor, ignorant and 
degraded people. We certainly are not rich; 
nor have we ever boasted of our knowledge, or 
our moral or intellectual elevation. But there 
is not a man within our limits so ignorant as not 
to know that he has a right to live on the land 
of his fathers, in the possession of his immemorial 
privileges, and that this right has been acknowl- 
edged and guaranteed by the United States ; 
nor is there a man so degraded as not to feel a 
keen sense of injury, on being deprived of this 
right, and driven into exile.” 

“There are doubtless many who would flee to 
an unknown country, however beset with dan- 
gers, privations and sufferings, rather than be 
sentenced to spend six years in a Georgia prison, 
for advising one of their neighbors not to betray 
his country. And there are others who could 
not think of living as outlaws in their native 
land, exposed to numberless vexations, and ex- 
cluded from being parties or witnesses in a court 
of justice. It is incredible that Georgia should 
ever have enacted the oppressive laws to which 
reference is here made, unless she had supposed 
that something extremely terrific in its character 
was necessary, in order to make the Cherokees 
willing to remove. We are not willing to re- 
move ; and if we could be brought to this ex- 
tremity, it would not be by argument, not be- 
cause our judgment was satisfied; not because 
our condition will be improved—but only be- 
cause we cannot endure to be deprived of our 
national and individual rights, and subjected to 
a process of intolerable oppression.” 

The whole address, which may be found in 
the third volume of Tor FRIEND, pp. 356 and 
363, is well worth perusal at this day as an his- 
torical document. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 


ONE may measure his own growth by looking 
back upon his own record of his likes and dis- 
likes, his thoughts and convictions, his moods 
and humors. Have you an old scrap-book of 
your own making? Have you a once favorite 
volume which, five, ten, twenty, forty, years ago 


you pencil-marked? How many passages that 
pleased you then please you now? How many 
statements that you disagreed with then do you 
agree with now? How many that you agreed 
to then do you agree to now? How many 
of those scraps that you thought worth pasting in 
a book seem puerile and asso much rubbish now? 
Few of us there are who have not some such re- 
cord of our past selves; and there are few of us 
who are not half ashamed of our own measure 
as thus disclosed. In the light of such revela- 
tions of one’s past self to his present self, it would 
seem that one would have no room for over self- 
confidence, lest the future should pass like judg- 
ment upon the present, when the present shall 
have become the past.—Sunday School Times. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


“Sun Fast” and “Sun Slow.” 


A friend asks the meaning of “ sun fast” and 
“sun slow,” as given in the Almanac; also, 
whether in setting a time-piece by the sun, we 
are to make the allowance there indicated, for the 
given day. 

The answer to his direct question is. Yes. If 
we have a sun-dial accurately set, we note the 
moment when the shadow is on the noon mark, 
then we add the minutes slow, or subtract the 
minutes fast of the sun, as given in the almanac 
for the day on which we are observing, and we 
have correct local “mean” or “clock” time. 
The reason for this is not obscure. The earth’s 
yearly revolution around the sun, makes the 
sun apparently revolve eastwardly through the 
heavens, performing its revolution in a year. 
For simplicity of illustration we will suppose 
this annual circuit of the heavens to be made by 
the sun, while we attribute the daily rising and 
setting of the sun to its true cause ; the rotation 
of the earth on its axis. Now this rotation is 
toward the east, as the apparent motion of the 
sun is. If the sun had no apparent eastward 
motion, the earth would, after making one com- 
plete rotation, present the same side again, to 
the sun, and the interval would be a solar day. 
But while the earth thus turns over once, the 
sun advances eastwardly nearly one degree, so 
that the earth must make one complete rotation, 
and about one degree more, before it presents 
again the same side to the sun. This interval, 
then, instead of the other, is the “ true,” or “ ap- 
parent” solar day. This, divided up into hours 
and minutes (24 hours) is “ true” or “apparent” 
solar time—the time kept by an accurate sun- 
dial. The days thus indicated by the sun, are, 
however, not of equal length, and as clocks and 
watches cannot conveniently be made to vary 
in their rate, to correspond with the varying 
day, the civilized world many years ago adopted 
the plan of taking the average length of the 
days in a year, and calling it the “mean solar 
day,” which divided up into twenty-four hours 
and their subdivisions, gives us our ordinary 
“mean” or “ clock” time; that which is kept by 
a clock running uniformly, at the right rate. 
Hence, in setting the clock by the sun-dial, on 
any day of the year, we must make the correc- 
tion. 

If the reader would go further and know why 
the true solar days are not uniform in length, 
that, too, may be answered in a few sentences. 
The earth’s rotation on its axis is perfectly uni- 
form. If it revolved around the sun in a cirele, 
with its axis at right angles to its orbit, it would 
move through exactly equal parts of its orbit 
day after day, and the sun would consequently 
have the same amount of eastwardly motion any 
one day, that it would have any other day in the 
year, This would be very nearly ,4, of 360°, 
or a little less than one degree. As it is, how- 
ever, the earth’s orbit is an ellipse, and the earth 
moves more rapidly when nearest the sun (about 
First Mo. Ist) than it does when furthest from 
the sun (about Seventh Mo. Ist). The effect on 
the sun is to make it appear to move more 
rapidly, and more slowly at those times. The 
earth then, in turning over on its axis about the 
beginning of the year, has to turn further than 
the average to bring the sun to the meridian, and 
the sun loses time, or becomes s/ow. The accu- 
mulated loss between the Ist of Eleventh Month 
and the middle of Second Month, is about a half 
hour; the sun being about 16 minutes fast on the 
former date, and about 14 minutes slow on the 
latter. This result is partly due to the inclina- 


tion of the ecliptic. The sun moves parallel 
with the equator about Twelfth Mo. 22d, gaing 
position eastwardly, and adds to the effect of the 
earths’ rapid perihelion motion. At the equi- 
noxes (Third Mo. 22d, and Ninth Mo. 22d) the 
sun is crossing the equator at an angle of 23}°, 
is losing time in his eastward progress, comes to 
the meridian early, and makes short solar da 8, 
consequently sun time becomes fast, or gaing 
what it had previously lost. At the time of the 
summer solstice, when the sun is again moving 
parallel with the equator and should be slow, 
the effect is nearly balanced by the earth’s slower 
aphelion motion in its orbit, so that there is not go 
much discrepancy between “true” and “mean” 
solar time in summer, as there is in winter. 

As most localities in this country now keep 
“standard” time, an observer should know his 
distance east or west of the standard meridian, 
so that he may make the required correction 
after determining his local time as above. The 
standard meridians are the 75th (Philadelphia), 
90th (St. Louis), 105th (Denver), and 120th 
(Carson City). The difference in time between 
the consecutive meridians in this series is just 
one hour. An observer must allow 4 minutes 
for each degree he is from the standard meridian, 
adding the time if he is west of it, and subtract 
ing if east. C. C. B. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


With the near approach of the time for hold- 
ing our Yearly Meeting comes a feeling of 
anxiety and concern which words may not de- 
scribe, but which is well known to the faithful 
burden-bearers, who have often been made to 
tremble for the safety of the precious cause com- 
mitted to us by the great Head of the Church. 
These dedicated servants have long borne the 
burden in the heat of the day, and are indeed 
“weary and heavy-laden.” Many of them are 
nearing the close of their earthly labors, and are 
anxiously looking to the rising generation to 
take up the fallen mantles, and go forth in the 
spirit and power which has kept, and preserved 
alive in our beloved Society, unto the present 
time, a seed which the Lord hath blessed, and 
will continue to bless. 

Dear aged fathers and mothers in our Israel! 
my heart salutes you, in a measure of that love 
which knows no bounds, and which cements and 
unites in the sweet fellowship of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

I would have you lift up your heads in hope. 
Can we not thankfully slbinnteion, the visita- 
tions of our most merciful Father in Heaven 
have indeed been renewed to this people ; and 
have we not reason to believe there are those in 
the younger walks of life, to whom that cause is 
— which you love so well? The blessed 

ead of his Church is still watching over it 
“by night as well as by day.” He is still call 
ing, anointing and sending forth, those who will 
be made bold to declare the precious truths of 
the everlasting Gospel, as you have been enabled 
to declare them; and the same Divine power 
which gathered, kept and preserved our Society, 
will still qualify those to uphold the standard 
given to this people “to display because of the 
Truth,” though many turn back in the day of 
battle. Should not this hopeful prospect, in the 
midst of much to sadden and discourage, ant 
mate and comfort you? May your faith—yout 
confidence— your hope be renewed; and may 
you be enabled to still trust in that Almighty 
power which has been the strength of your day, 
and will support to the end. 

PuixapA., Third Month 26th, 1889. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp ” 


Some Account of the First Places of Worship 
of Friends in Philadelphia. 


The few Friends who had settled on the west 
side of the Delaware River previous to the ar- 
rival of William Penn in 1682, attended the 
Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings of 
Burlington, &c., the former being held at various 

laces to accommodate the more distant mem- 

rs. Thus by a minute of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting we find stated, “ At a Monthly Meeting 
held at Upland (Chester) at the house of Robert 
Wade the 15th of Ninth Month, 1681,” &c. 

The adventurers under the patronage of Wm. 
Penn set up the first Friends’ meeting in his 
colony in the Third Month, 1681. 

The first meetings for worship and business 
held in the County of Philadelphia were kept 
at Shackamaxon, in the house of Thomas Fair- 
man, where it was continued for more than a 
ear. 

A six weeks’ meeting for the accommodation 
of these Friends, and those of “Pine Point” 
was established in 1682, viz: 

“Ata general meeting held at Salem, in the 

rovince of West Jersey the 11th of Second 
fonth, 1682, it was ordered that a six weeks 
men’s and women’s meeting for the ordering of 
the affairs of the Church be kept the 24th day 
of the Third Month at William Cooper’s, (at 
Pine Point) and the next six weeks at Thomas 
Fairman’s at Shackamaxon, and so in course.” 

This meeting, however, did not continue, for 
“Soon after the arrival of William Penn at the 
intended site of Philadelphia in 1682, it was 
ordered that notice be given to Friends the next 
First-day, that as many as can conveniently, 
may meet at Shackamaxon, in order to appoint 
other meetings where it may be thought meet.” 
Accordingly, “ Friends belonging to the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in the province of Penn- 
ep being met in the fear and power of 
the Lord at the present meeting-place in the 
said city, the 9th day of the Eleventh Month, 
the Third-day of the week, in the year 1682, 
did take into consideration the settlement of 
meetings therein, for the affairs and service of 
Truth, &c., and did then and there agree, that 
the first Third-day in the week in every month 
shall hereafter be the Monthly Meeting day for 
the men’s and women’s meetings for the affairs 
and service of Truth in this city and county: 
and every third meeting shall be the Quarterly 
Meeting for the same.” 

The next subject considered was for “a fit 
place to build a meeting-house in this city, as 
also the manner and form of building; being 
taken into the consideration of Friends, the 
whole was referred to the care and management 
of Thomas Holmes, John Songhurst, Thomas 
Wynne, and Griffith Jones, or any three of 
them, and that the charge thereof shall be 
borne by this meeting, consisting of Friends 
belonging to the said city.” 

Richard Townsend, a primitive settler and 
ublic Friend, writes, “ Our first concern was to 

eep up and maintain our religious worship; 
and in order thereto we had several meetings in 
the houses of the inhabitants, and one boarded 
meeting-house was set up near the Delaware.” 

The subject of a proper place, and suitable 
houses for worship, was one that exercised the 
early settled Friends in no small degree, as is 
evidenced by the foregoing. In order to show 
their care and concern still further in that diree- 
tion, and the progress made, copious extracts 
have been made from the early minutes, viz: 
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“Second meeting [held] the 6th day of Twelfth 
Month, 1682. The overseers appointed for the 
building of the meeting-house brought their 
answer, that according to order, men were al- 
ready set to work in order to that building.” 


At the Quarterly Meeting held the 5th day 
of Fourth Month, 1683, the following minute 
was made. “Proposed by Friends that the 
meetings of the county be settled. Agreed that 
there be a publick First-day meeting of Friends 
at Tackony, and a First-day publick meeting at 
Poquessin, and that they doth shall make one 
Monthly Meeting. Agreed that there be a First- 
day publick meeting at Philadelphia, and a 
First-day publick meeting at Skuylkill. Agreed 
that two meetings be continued in Philadelphia 
every First-day, and one publick meeting every 
Fifth-day. Agreed that every other First-day 
there be a publick meeting of Friends for the 
worship of the Lord, at the house of Thomas 
Duckett, on the other side of Skuylkill, and 
that the meetings in these two places make one 
Monthly Meeting, which, quarterly, with the 
other Monthly Meeting, shall make up a Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

“ Agreed that Thomas Duckett give notice at 
Skuylkill, Thomas Fairman at Tackony, and 
Samuel Allen at Poquessin, to the Friends there 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s resolutions for the 
service of Truth in those parts, that all things 
may be done carefully and savourily to the 
glory of God and welfare of his people.” 


On the 3d of Fifth Month, 1683. “ Agreed 
that the Friends appointed to take care for the 
building of a meeting-house do immediately 
request the Governour to advise with Friends 
touching a convenient place whereon to build 
the same. Agreed that £60 be raised towards 
the building of the said meeting-house, and the 
residue to be paid in goods, and that John 
Songhurst, John Day and Henry Jonson be the 
carpenters appointed to undertake the building 
of the said meeting-house.” 


Second day of Eighth Month, 1683. “ Agreed 
and concluded that Thomas Lloyd, Christopher 
Taylor, Griffith Jones and John Goodson be the 
undertakers for repairing the present meeting- 
house of Friends, and to pay the workmen, the 
meeting promising to reimburse them their 
charges. Christopher Taylor, whose the present 
meeting-house is, refers himself to the discretion 
of Friends, as touching his satisfaction for the 
general use of it. Agreed that Henry Jonson 
and John Day do take an account of the timber 
fallen for the building of the new meeting-house, 
and mark and number it.” 


Second day of Eighth Month, 1683. “The 
meeting having consulted with the Governour 
touching a burying-place, it was by him ap- 

ointed (and by the meeting adopted) that the 
Sesleielben shall be in the middle of the city, 
in the same ground where the meeting-house is 
appointed. Agreed and concluded that Chris- 
topher Taylor, Thomas Lloyd, and Thomas 
Wynne do undertake to see the ground for the 
meeting-house and burying-place forthwith sur- 
veyed.” 

First day of Eleventh Month, 1683. “ Agreed 
that for the convenience of Friends on this side 
of Skuylkill there be a publick meeting every 
First-day at the house of Francis Fincher or 
Henry Lewis.” 

At the Quarterly Meeting held the 5th of 
Eleventh Month, 1683. “A Women’s Meeting 
was proposed and unanimously agreed upon. 
Agreed that a place be appointed for women 
Friends to meet at, and that it be for the 
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present at the house of Christopher Taylor, it 
being his own offer.” 

“In the Monthly Meeting held the 6th day 
of Third Month, the subject of building the 
meeting-house was again brought up and several 
Friends appointed to take the matter into con- 
sideration ; and in the Quarterly Meeting fol- 
lowing, it was again mentioned and referred. 
“The Governour was pleased freely to con- 
tribute towards the said building 2000 feet of 
boards and 3000 cedar shingles, as also the 
stone already dug up at the quarry.” 

Fifth day of Sixth Month, 1684. “ Agreed 
that the said meeting-house be builded at the 
centre, being the middle way betwixt Delaware 
and Skuylkill, according as it is already de- 
signed and pitched upon, and the building to 
be of brick. Its dimensions being in length 60 
feet, in breadth 40 feet, and the height referred 
to further consideration.” Agreed and con- 
cluded that the persons formerly appointed for 
the supervising of the building of the meeting- 
house should take care that with all speed a 
shed be built in the city, at the centre, of the 
same dimensions as the meeting-house.” 

(To be concluded.) 


oo 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Ministration of Angels. 


When our holy Redeemer was personally 
among men, the devil was permitted to tempt 
Him. So the devil took Him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showed Him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, 
and said unto Him, “ All these things will I give 
thee if thou will fall down and worship me. But 
Jesus said unto him, “Get thee hence, Satan; 
for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Then 
the devil left Him, and angels came and min- 
istered unto Him. ’ 

So, if our holy Head was permitted to be 
tempted, we need not look to be exempt ; for the 
servant is not above his master, nor the disciple 
above his lord. We find the tempter was then 
expert in quoting Scripture, and artful in carry- 
ing out his arguments: so he is now. And we 
find that Jesus was taken up and set on a pin- 
nacle of the temple, and into an exceeding high 
mountain ; and we may be exalted above mea- 
sure, into the airy regions of speculation, and 
above the true knowledge of God, where we can 
have a splendid view of the kingdoms of the 
world dduiede spread before us, by the same 
tempter. And he may tempt us to believe, that 
these we shall have if we will follow him. 

We are told to resist the devil and he will 
flee from us. And I do believe that many a 
humble, penitent, seeking soul, has experienced, 
that when we have overcome him then he has 
fled from us, or left us for a season at any rate. 
And such have experienced something compar- 
able to the joyous ministration of angels, to com- 
fort them ; as a reward for obedience in resisting 
the evil one, and in following the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, that had been striving with 
them, to preserve them through the temptation. 
For “the angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him and delivereth them.” 
(Ps. xxxiv. 7.) And the Scriptures abound with 
passages showing the protecting care and help 
of angels, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation.” (Heb. i. 14.) “For 
He maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers 
a flame of fire”’ He redeemed Israel of old, and 
“the angel of his presence saved them.” (Isa. 


Ixiii. 9.5 When they cried unto the Lord, He 
heard them, and his angel brought them out of 
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Egypt. (Num. xx. 16.) His angel went before 
the camp in a pillar of cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night, to lead and protect them. 
(Exo. xiv. 19, &c.) The angel of the Lord shut 
the lions’ mouths, that they hurt not Daniel. 
(Dan. vi. 22.) And quite a number of other 
places in the Old Testament might be referred 
to, where angels were used by the Lord as minis- 
tering spirits. But I will cite a few places from 
the New. 

When the apostles were imprisoned, the angel 
of the Lord opened the prison doors and brought 
them out. (Acts v.19.) And again, the angel 
of the Lord came to Peter, while in prison, say- 
ing to him, “ Arise up quickly; and his chains 
fell off from his hands.” And the angel said, 

ird thyself and follow me, and so he did; but 
be did not know that it was done by an angel. 
(Acts xii. 7, &c.) Neither do we know what is 
often done by angels for us. But we are told 
that the angel of the Lord smote Herod, because 
he gave not God the glory; so he was eaten of 
worms, and gave up the ghost. So we see that 
angels have been made use of as ministering 
spirits, under both the old and the new dispen- 
sation—ministering consolation to the heirs of 
God’s salvation ; but “ wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgments 
of God,” who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds, “ when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels.” 
But when He shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with Him, and sit upon the 
throne of his glory, and He shall send his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and gather to- 
gether his elect, we need not enquire how many 
of this vast multitude have been employed as 
ministering angels, for secret things belong to 


God. But Daniel, in allusion to the same great 
day, says: Thousand thousands ministered unto 
Him,’and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before Him: the judge was set and the books 
were opened, 

So we see that the ministration of angels is 
spoken of then, when time to us shall be no 


longer. But we know not to what extent they 
have been employed in the restoration of man, 
since the fall. But we do know from sad experi- 
ence, that the devil has his angels also. And 
that there is a warfare going on between the two 
opposing powers: as represented by Michael 
and his angels fighting against the dragon and 
his angels. But the dragon prevailed not. For 
greater is He that is in the Christian, than he 
that is in those who are ruled by the prince and 
power of this world. For such are under the 
law of sin and death. 

The law which was outwardly written on 
tables of stone, that might be broken, and which 
was given upon Mount Sinai, by the disposition 
of angels, pointed to Christ as the Mediator of 
the new covenant, which was established upon 
better promises. For the old law made nothing 
perfect ; but the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus is given immediately by Christ, without 
the mediation or disposition of angels, and is 
written on every heart. And as it makes all 
perfect who live in obedience to it, so it super- 
cedes and does away with the old law of sin and 
death. And we come away from a dependence on 
outward sounds, and from “the voice of words,” 
which belong to the old dispensation, and come 
spiritually to mount Sion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, &c. 

God, who in many ways spoke to the holy 
men of old, has, in this new dispensation, spoken 
to us more eminently by his Son, inwardly. So 


that now Christ within is the Christian’s main 
hope of glory. But we may have faith also in 
outward instrumentalities, such as the Scriptures, 
the ministration of angels, the ministry of the 
gospel, &c.; for they tend to draw attention to 
the internal work of regeneration by the Spirit, 
through which we gain an admittance into the 
heavenly kingdom, even while here upon earth, 
and are made partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light, while this side the grave. So, I 
do not understand that a dependence on the in- 
ward operations of the Spirit excludes the use of 
outward means of reformation or salvation. For 
it does seem to me, that the ministrations of 
angels are still made use of, as initiatory steps to 
lead us into the holy of holies; and that the 
Book of God is the best outward help we have. 
But that all outward helps are but secondary, as 
compared to the work of the Holy Spirit; for 
they only point us to the Spirit that quickeneth, 
and who is the Lamb of God that taketh away 
sin out of the heart; and prepares us for an in- 
heritance with the saints in light, when the con- 
flicts of time are over. But we have, by the 
assistance of ministering spirits, to wrestle with 
flesh and blood, and with spiritual wickedness 
in high places, until the victory is won, and we 
have overcome. Then He will give us to eat of 
the tree of life, which still grows in the midst of 
the paradise of God. 

But we first have to pass under the crucifying 
operation of the flaming sword, which turns 
every way upon the transgressing nature within, 
until all is destroyed or burnt up by the fire that 
burns inwardly like an oven; for our God is a 
consuming fire, and He maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flame of fire. But the fire 
is designed to purify, and has no effect on the 
body more than the flames had upon the three 
children of God that were cast into the fiery 
furnace. For they trusted in God, and He sent 
his angel and delivered them; and He will de- 
liver his children now, though they may have 
many fiery trials to pass through in upholding 
the true worship of the God of our Israel. 

What we now most need is a more full obedi- 
ence to the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, as inwardly revealed, which sets us free 
from the law of sin and death. And then we 
would no longer have need to come outwardly 
to the mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with outward fire; because we would 
have come inwardly to mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God. And now we must 
see that we refuse not Him that speaketh. For 
if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and 
every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward; and if they escaped 
not who refused Moses, when he spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape, if we turn away 
from Him that speaketh from heaven, whose 
voice then shook the earth, but now He shakes 
not only the earthly nature in us but also the 
false rest, or imaginary heaven, which I fear 
many are contenting themselves with, under a 
delusive hope, and so remain at ease in Zion. 
So now a shaking is needed to purify us. And 
surely a time of great shaking has come upon 
Christendom, and upon us as a people, in which 
many are already shaken off of the old tried 
foundation. And all who yet remain will be 
shaken, so that nothing but that which cannot 
be shaken will remain. But the foundation of 
God stands sure; and the remnant that remain 
on it are alone worthy of the dear-bought name 
by which we are called. And I believe that if 
we still stand as a people, we shall have to stand 
upon the same foundation that our forefathers 


built upon, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, and the spiritual leader of his 
Church and people: to whom all the glory of 
salvation belongs, and not to man, or to any out- 
ward instrumentalities. For it is by grace we 
are saved through faith, and that not of our. 
selves, for all that belongs to salvation is the 
free gift of God. Davip Hupp.eston, 
Dustin, Inp., Second Month 14th, 1889. 


SELectzp, 
AT HOME ON THE FARM. 
FARMER JOHN. 
“Tf I’d nothing to do,” said Farmer John, 
“To fret or bother me— 
Were I but rid of this mountain of work, 
What a good man I could be! 


“The pigs get out, and the cows get in, 
Where they have no right to be, 

And the weeds in the garden and the corn, 
Why, they fairly frighten me. 


“Tt worries me out of my temper quite, 
And well-nigh out of my head ; 

What a curse it is that a man must toil 
Like this for his daily bread !” 


But Farmer John he broke his leg, 
And was kept for many a week 

A helpless man and an idle man— 
Was he therefore mild and meek ? 


Nay ; what with the pain, and what with the fret 
Of sitting with nothing to do— 

And the farmwork botched by a shiftless hand, 
He got very cross and blue. 


He scolded the children and cuffed the dog 
That fawned about his knee; 

And snarled at his wife, though she was kind 
And patient as a wife could be. 


He grumbled and whined, and fretted and fumed 
The whole of the long day through. 

“?Twill ruin me quite,” said Farmer John, 
“To sit here with nothing to do!” 


His hurt got well, and he went to work, 
And a busier man than he, 

A happier man, or pleasanter man, 
You never would wish to see. 


The pigs got out, and he drove them back, 
Whistling right merrily ; 

He mended the fence, and kept the cows 
Just where they ought to be. 


Weeding the garden was jolly fun, 
And ditto hoeing the corn. 

“Tm happier far,” said Farmer John, 
“Than I’ve been since I was born.” 


He learned a lesson that lasts him well— 
’Twill last him his whole life through ; 

He frets but seldom, and never because 
He has plenty of work to do. 


“Tl tell you what,” said Farmer John, 
“ They are either knaves or fools 
Who long to be idle—for idle hands 
Are the devil’s chosen tools.” 
—Christian at Work. 


a 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


I sorrowed that the golden day was dead, 
Its light no more the country-side adorning. 
But while I grieved, behold !—the East grew red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry spring was forced to go, 
And doff the wreaths that did so well become her. 
But whilst I murmured at her absence, lo!— 
’*T was summer. 


Half broken-hearted, I bewailed the end 
Of friendships than which none had once seemed 
nearer ; 
But whilst I wept 1 found a newer friend, 
And dearer. 


And thus I learned old pleasures are estranged 
Only that something better may be given, 
Until at last we find this earth exchanged 
For heaven, 


—Good Words. 








ds. 


For ‘‘ Tus Frienp.” 


The Approach of Spring. 

As the milder weather of Spring gradually 
approaches, the observer of Nature sees many 
evidences of its effects, both on plants and 
animals. 

In our section of the country (Eastern New 
Jersey) we have had less severe weather than 
usual during the past winter, and in consequence 
more of the hardier plants have ventured to bud 
and blossom. The beautiful yellow stars of the 
Jessamine expanded as early as the Twelfth 
Month, and have ornamented the long, slender, 
climbing stems of the vine almost ever since— 
excepting when the flow of the sap was checked 
by a fall of temperature to the neighborhood of 
gro. The common Chickweed, delicate and 
frail as it seems, has been growing and blooming 
during the most of the winter. 

Some of the Silver Maples in our village 
opened their buds in the early part of the Third 
Month ; and the well-known Skunk Cabbage 
pushed its curious hood-like floral envelopes 
above ground probably quite as early. The 
drooping spikes of the common Alder, which 
hang at the extremity of the twigs like a bunch 
of tallow candles which the housewife is “ dip- 
ping,” have swelled and lengthened, and are 
nearly ready to send out their clouds of pollen 
when agitated by the wind. A few mild, spring- 
like days will greatly increase the number of 
plants in bloom. 

Another evidence of activity in vegetable life 
was furnished by some Maple trees which had 
been cut down in our village about the 7th of 
the Third Month. They had been very evenly 
cut off, at the level of the foot-walk. Two or 
three days afterwards, I noticed that the top of 
the stumps was moistened as if by a slight rain ; 
yet no rain had fallen. The moisture had in- 
creased, until in a few days the water lay on 
the surface, filling up the slight depressions. 
Then I saw that it proceded from the flow of 
the sap, taken up by the rootlets, and sent 
upward through the vessels of the trunk, and 
designed to furnish material for the growth of 
the buds, but which had now been removed by 
the woodman’s axe. I remembered that it was 
now about the time of year in which farmers, in 
the North and West tap the trunks of the Sugar 
Maple, and from the abundant flow of its sap 
make the maple syrup and sugar whose peculiar 
flavor is so delightful to many persons. 

The English sparrows which have been around 
our dwelling during the winter, have for a long 
time been visiting two bird-boxes fastened to a 
maple tree in the yard; and now, after the 
usual contests of these pugnacious little birds, a 
pair have taken possession of each of them; 
and from their frequent visits to their interiors, 
seem to have been arranging them for house 
keeping duties. 

he habits and movements of these sparrows 
have often interested us. During the cold 
weather, as evening approached, one of them 
would snugly stow itself away on the top of 
each of the columns that support the roof of the 
piazza, in a nook out of the reach of wind or 
storm, and there spend the night. The window 
where my desk is situated, and where I spend 
many hours writing and reading, looks out on 
the side of a neighbor’s house. A ledge under 
the overhanging cornice of his roof projects 
sufficiently to make a resting-place for these 
birds ; and there, during easterly storms, many 
take refuge and spend much of the day sheltered 
from the chilling rain. Some will spend con- 
siderable time in deliberately dressing their 
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plumage—apparently well-pleased to find some- 
thing with which to employ their leisure; others 
will quietly settle down and remain almost 
motionless; others, of a more nervous tempera- 
ment, seem restless and uneasy, and will soon 
tire of such a monotonous way of spending the 
day, and dart out into the storm. So I con- 
cluded that among these little creatures there is 
to be found a diversity of character, similar to 
that which prevails among ourselves. 

On the 8th of Third Month I noticed the 
fresh upheavals of the earth, “made by the 
mole, that miner of the soil,’—an indication 
that the frost had disappeared, and that the 
earth-worms, which are supposed to form a large 
part of its sustenance, had approached the sur- 
face from the deeper burrows in which they pass 
the cold season. Indeed, a few days afterward, 
I saw abundant evidence of the presence of the 
worms in the little mounds of earth, which they 
had made on the top of the ground everywhere 
over the lawn. 

The movements of our migratory birds are 
thought by some naturalists to be influenced 
quite as much by the supply of food as by a 
desire to escape the severity of the cold. It 
was interesting in this connection to notice the 
simultaneous appearance of the worms and of 
the Robins which feed on them. Of this favorite 
bird my memoranda note the arrival on the 
14th, although I believe it was observed by 
some a few days earlier. 

The Blackbirds, both the common or Crow 
Blackbird, and the Red-winged, came about the 
same time. The fondness of these birds for 
worms and grubs is such, that they will follow 
the ploughman, walking along the furrow that 
he hens and picking up the insects which 
have been ex . 

The 13th of the month was a mild, spring- 
like day, and I was pleased to see one of my old 
favorites, the little Nut Hatch, whose general 
color is a blueish ash, with a black head, and 
white on the under side. According to a frequent 
habit, it alighted on the upper part of a tree, 
and gradually descended, head downwards, ex- 
amining the crevices in the bark, and I suppose, 
picking up here and there a spider or other 
insect to appease its hunger. I had noticed on 
the same day several varieties of insects, which, 
the warmth of the day had drawn forth from 
their retreats—such as spiders, mosquitoes, and 
wasps. So I thought that it was another illus- 
tration of the general principle, that the birds 
come when their food is ready for them. And 
does it not also illustrate the language of the 
Psalmist, who, in speaking of the care of the 
Great Creator over his works, thus addresses 
the Ruler of the Universe: “The eyes of all 
wait upon Thee; and Thou givest them their 
meat in due season. Thou openest Thine hand 
and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 

Flitting about among the bushes were a little 
company of Snow-birds, of a uniform lead-color 
above, and lighter beneath. As they flew, 
a white feather on each side of the tail was 
conspicuous. These winter residents have fed 
on the seeds and berries which adhered to the 
grasses, weeds, and bushes; and ere long will 
move on to the northward, to the regions they 
select for building their nests and rearing their 
young. Bluebirds were also seen, whose arrival, 
Wilson, the ornithologist, associates with the 
fishermen hauling the shad to the shore. 

I know well that these notes are very simple 
in their character; and may seem to some of 
little value, but I would gladly encourage my 
younger readers to form the habit of closely 
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observing the operations of Nature, which may 
often be to them a source of both interest and 
instruction. J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


The Religious Novel. 

There have been lately issued two works of 
fiction, deeply steeped in a certain sort of ficti- 
tious theology, which have been greatly read, 
much commented upon in the religious papers, 
and which withal are doubtless calculated to do 
a great deal of moral damage. The author of 
one of these books is a grand-daughter of that 
Christian of excellent repute, Thomas Arnold, 
of Rugby. The writer of this has not deemed 
it required of him to read the book, but is con- 
tent to accept the general estimate as to its pre- 
vailing sentiment that, if its teaching be ac- 
cepted, “belief in the incarnation, in miracles, 
and in the resurrection, must be abandoned.” 
Alongside of this mistaken view, it is instructive 
to place the following determinate declaration 
of Thomas Arnold upon these very important 
matters. He says :— 

“The evidence of our Lord’s life and death 
and resurrection, may be, and often has been 
shown to be satisfactory ; it is good according to 
the common rules for distinguishing good evi- 
dence from bad. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of persons have gone through it piece by piece 
as carefully as ever judge summed up on a most 
important cause. ? have myself done it many 
times over, not to persuade others, but to satisfy 
myself. I have been used for many years to 
study the history of other times, and to examine 
and weigh the evidence of those who have writ- 
ten about them, and I know of no one fact in 
the history of mankind which is proved by bet- 
ter and fuller evidence of every sort, to the un- 
derstanding of a fair inquirer, than the great 
sign which God hath given us, that Christ died 
and rose again from the dead.” 

A writer in the Christian Weekly, Helen E. 
Smith, has within a few weeks narrated a little 
incident which convincingly shows the danger 
to be apprehended from dipping into this new 
sort of religious romancing. She speaks of one 
whom she had known for four or five years as a 
happy girl of unusually bright intellect, who 
was a faithful attendant of her religious meeting 
(Presbyterian) and First-day school. But, for 
some weeks her friends noticed that she had be- 
come nervous, almost hysterical, and that both 
appetite and strength seemed failing her. A 
little conversation developed the fact that she 
had been reading of late too much talked-about 
works of fiction wherein are statements and 
alleged proofs that our Saviour was in reality a 
mere man, a good man, even a holy man, it is 
true, but nothing more than human. To this 
young mind, unversed in sophistry, unused to 
weigh and compare evidence, these books had 
seemed to open the doors not only to an empty 
but a noisome sepulchre. Her every look and 
accent repeated the sad cry, “They have taken 
away my Lord!” The account explains, further, 
that this girl was an orphan, to whom the union 
beyond the grave with loved parents from whom 
she had been so early severed, was a consoling 
thought, which now seemed in danger of being 
shattered by the hapless reflection that if “ Jesus 
never rose from the dead then no one will arise.” 
The narrator continues: “Could stronger and 
sadder testimony be given to the power of such 
reading to cause unhappiness? Formerly, books 
of a similar tendency were clothed in sober, dull, 
argumentative garbs, or in invective’s unattrac- 
tive hues, and it was not necessary to trouble one’s 
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self so much about the effects they might have 
upon young minds, because the young did not 
care to read them. But now that works pre- 
senting a false show of learning and having 
a tendency to take away our Lord, giving us 
nothing to fill the hearts they have bereaved, 
are appearing in the guise of attractive tales, 
what is the duty of Christians in regard to them?” 
She counsels their careful exclusion from famil- 
ies and libraries, not specifically to notice them, 
and warns against substituting popular lesson- 
helps for the study of the Bible. 

Phillips Brooks, of Boston, referring to the 
stir concerning these books, tersely advises— 
“Study your Bible, and let your novel go,” 
while the Watchman staunchly defines its posi- 
tion in saying: “ We stand with those who do 
not accept novels as the best accredited teachers 
and instructors of a Christian people. Albeit to 
say so much may not be popular.” 

But the readers of THE FrrenpD will doubt- 
less generally incline to the view that our need 
of the present and hope for the future, lies in a 
more general acknowledgment in life and con- 
versation, of the immediate guidance of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and a consequent nearer approach 
to Him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
and away from all untruths and “ oppositions 
of science falsely so-called.” Unquestionably 
true was the opinion lately quoted in this jour- 
nal, as advanced by John Foster, the essayist, 
“That whenever the world is favored with a 
more general and efficient revival of religion, it 
will be the result of a fresh outpouring of the 
Spirit of Christ.” 

That was not a re-assuring statement which 
I lately met with, that, of the several thousand 
consecutive articles which had appeared during 
quite a number of years in a religious periodical 
of note, published in Great Britain, not one had 
had for its definite theme the Holy Spirit and 
his work. With good reason, therefore, may 
we accept the sentiment which the writer lately 
saw quoted as from a new work, “The Spiritual 
Life and other Sermons,” by Pastor Weldon, 
headmaster of Harrow School: “ If it were asked 
me what is the doctrine of God’s Word which 
this present age most deeply needs, and yet, 
perhaps, is in most danger of forgetting, I could 
only answer, the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” 

Jostan W. Leeps. 
——_—_—.2.-. 


For “ THe Frienp.”’ 
Notes of a Visit to Italy. 


There is certainly a feeling of pleasure aris- 
ing from a review of the scenes and incidents 
connected with the travel and sojourn of a few 
months in the old countries of the eastern world, 
amid the old populations and the civilizations 
of the many past centuries. The contrast is 
seen and impresses one, when we contrast our 
own new country and the new improvements we 
are making on every hand, with the works of 
by-gone centuries, many of them unique and 
striking, which we find in Europe. A keen 
relish for the sights and scenes of these old 
countries was considerably sharpened by a 
cherished desire of more than two score of 
years to witness them. 

In speaking of them we may be allowed to 
pass over the oft-repeated notice of the six or 
seven days of ocean travel on one of the fast 
steamers ; the landing at Liverpool on the 7th 
day; and then on to London, and through 
Kent to Dover, Calais and Paris; next day to 
Lyons; then to Colouz and Madone, the border- 
line between France and Italy; through the 





Mount Cenis tunnel, 7? miles, on to the plains 
of Lombardy. In climbing the Alps, before 
entering the tunnel, we rise 3800 feet, and then 
we have 4093 feet of mountain heights above 
the top of the tunnel; then a succession of short 
tunnels for 50 or 60 miles to get down the 
mountain into the plains on the Italian side, 
within 25 or 30 miles of Turin. Snow in con- 
siderable quantities lay all along the mountain 
route on either side of the railroad. We were 
kept passing from one side of the cars to the 
other to view the grand and enchanting scenery. 
But such struggling with the rugged slopes and 
valleys by the inhabitants, to secure a living, 
none would believe unless they saw. Every 
little patch of ground is utilized and planted in 
strips, and often terraced on the slopes of the 
mountain, away up 40 or 50 degrees of an 
angle, planted mostly with the grape-vine in 
different styles,—all done by hand. Women as 
well as men are equally engaged in the work, 
as no cattle of any kind could reach these 
slopes to assist the peasants in the work of 
cultivation. The sight of this scenery would 
not have been missed for twice its cost. 

In 1100 miles from Liverpool we come to 
Turin, in northern Italy, the capital of Lom- 
bardy, and the former residence and capital of 
Victor Emanuel, before he and Garibaldi suc- 
ceeded in expelling the Austrians and uniting 
Italy, and taking and occupying Rome, unseat- 
ing the Pope and despoiling him of his temporal 
power. Turin reminds one very much of our 
own model city of Philadelphia, with straight 
streets crossing at right angles. These are wide, 
and well shaded with noble trees. There are 
long, high colonnades, with marble pillars in 
front of the shops; extending both sides of the 
avenue, 18 or 20 feet wide—where ladies can go 
shopping without being exposed to either sun 
or rain. Trees also planted in the centre of the 
avenue, affording a delightful shade. It has 
noble public buildings, We were quite inter- 
ested in a drive through and about the city, 
and in a visit to the museum of Egyptian an- 
tiquities. The people were very friendly and 
attentive to Americans (a name which seemed 
to be a passport to their favors) and seemed to 
be of a different class from those imported into 
America, or those of the common people further 
south. 

We had a very pleasant interview with a 
minister of the Waldensian Church (Charles 
Albert Tryon) who informed me that their 
people were upholding their Protestant prin- 
ciples, inherited from their forefathers many 
centuries agone; not only in the Piedmont 
Valleys, but they had missions and organized 
churches in the cities of Italy, including Rome, 
and were promulgating those doctrines of New 
Testament Christianity for which their fore- 
fathers suffered so much at the hands of the 
Papal Hierarchy all along through the centu- 
ries beginning with the usurpation of the Bishop 
of Rome, and the Romish Church apostacy. 
This sturdy, patient but long-persecuted people 
still live, and promise good for evil to their 
persistent persecutors by spreading the pure 
gospel truths among them. I was extended a 
friendly invitation, with a note of introduc- 
tion to some of the Christians in the Piedmont 
Valleys 30 or 40 miles by rail; but in conse- 
quence of the rain the next day, was deterred 
from taking the trip, and was very much dis- 
appointed at having to forego the pleasure of 
seeing this Protestant community, whose fore- 
fathers were Protestants before the name was 
known or used in the Christian world, perhaps 





1000 years before Luther’s day. We were in 
a hurry to get to Rome before the hot weather 
set in; and so left Turin with some regrets that 
we could not see more of the beauties and 
curiosities of this city, so much like, in many 
things, an American city: with its numerous 
tramways—some of them steam—wide streets, 
shops, and polite people with more Protestantism 
and less papal usages than some of the other 
Italian cities. 

Leaving Turin by rail for Genoa, 100 miles, 
we pass through mountainous regions and fertile 
valleys, cultivated mostly by hand-labor. The 
vineyards were quite enchanting, and the tunnels 
quite numerous. We first saw the Mediterranean 
at Genoa, the ancient port of Italy, doing the 
carrying trade of the world at one time. 


G. R. 
Third Month 20th, 1889. 
(To be continued.) 





Natural History, Science, &. 


Boring Sponges.—How sponges bore into solid 
limestone or shells is as yet an unsolved problem, 
Nassonoff has investigated a new species of Clione 
which tunnels oyster and mussel shells, and he 
believes that the boring of the canals and gal- 
leries is performed solely by the soft parts of 
the sponge. The penetration of the prolongation 
of the body of the sponge into the shell appears 
to be accomplished by the secretion of a corrod- 
ing liquid—probably an acid. 

The Distribution of Plants—Mud on the feet 
or even scraps of growth on the feathers of 
aquatic birds are excellent dispersers of aquatic 
plants, and hence plant hunters may never 
despair of finding new localities for water-plants 
even in the most unlikely places. A very 
curious aquatic plant, not far removed from 
ferns and lycopodiums—Salvinia natans—was 
said by Pursh to have been found by him in 
small ponds in western New York. No speci- 
men was found in his herbarium, and it has 
been thought he was mistaken. But it may 
have been brought by birds, have flourished for 
a year or two, but failed to establish itself in so 
high a northern region, and so died out in a 
few years. At any rate, another unlikely spot 
has been found in a small bayou in Bois Brulé 
Creek, Perry County, Missouri. Dr. Asa Gray 
identified it as the genuine Salvinia natans. 
Now that an American specimen has been 
found, there is a doubt about its being a 
genuine native of that part of our country: no 
one has found it before. Its introduction by 
birds is probable. The effort to find other 
localities will give zest to the work of plant 
hunters. It is furnished above with fern-like 
sub-elliptic, floating entire leaves, and below 
with long rootlets and fluted, bladder-like fruit 

on short, leafless branches. The upper surface 
of the leaves is studded with warts, each bearing 
a little crown of bristles.— The Independent. 


Excavating Frozen Ground.—A German en- 
gineer has published some observations on the 
most efficient method of excavating streets in 
frosty weather. Every one knows the difficult 
of making any impression with ordinary tools 
on frozen ground. Much of the labor incidental 
to such work may be saved by considering that 
the ground does not freeze all at once into 
a homogeneous mass, but by successive stages, 
which produce a stratified condition, something 
like that of sandstone or limestone. If the 
work is carried on vertically downward from 
the surface, the material, whether of stratified 
stone or frozen earth, must be removed in small 
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particles, while, by taking advantage of the 
stratification, and working eeepc from a 
shaft or an exposed face, the material may be 
split off in large pieces through the seams be- 
tween the strata. After a pit has been sunk in 
the spot where the excavation is to begin, the 
operation may be continued rapidly and success- 
fully by means of iron wedges, long and short, 
which are driven horizontally as the work ad- 
yances, and lift and break up the frozen earth 
in large sheets until the necessary depth is at- 
tained.— American Architect. 


Disease Germs.—Persons sometimes hold in 
the mouth pieces of money when they are mak- 
ing change. It is quite possible in this way to 
imbibe the germs of disease, which will adhere 
tosilver and other coin. 


_———_—- eo 


Items, 


Public Meetings, &c.—Under the pressure of a 
concern which was felt by some of the members of 
the Committee of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
a public meeting was held in Jersey City on the 
evening of the 6th of Third. month; and one in 
Rahway, N. J., the following day. On the evening 
of that day a similar meeting was held in the 
southern part of the City of Philadelphia, which 
was attended by several hundred people. In this 
the spiritual nature of true religion was set forth, 
and attention called to the characteristic feature of 
the new covenant which the Lord promised to make 
with his people—even that He would put his law 
into their io so that there should be no indis- 

nsable necessity for one man to teach another, 
ut the Lord himself would be their teacher. All 
rtake in the visitations of this Grace of God, this 
ght of Christ, this Holy Spirit, this Divine anoint- 
ing, which points out the way in which we should 
walk, It is only under its command and influence, 
that man can profitably preach unto others; the 
true ministry depends on this anointing, and not 
on any outward ordination ; and as the gift is freely 
bestowed of God, it must be freely exercised, and 
not for the sake of any outward return. 

On the 10th, an appointed meeting was held at 
Marshallton in Chester Co., Pa., and one also in the 
house at Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
This latter was a large and comfortable meeting. 
In it the attention of the people was called to the 
necessity of obeying the commands of Christ, if they 
would be his friends; and to the blessed privilege it 
was to have his Spirit abiding in man, pointing out 
the path in which he should walk. 

On the 17th a public meeting was held at Lang- 
horne, north of Philadelphia; on the 18th one in 
the southern part of that city; and on the 21st one 
at Frankford, a suburb of Philadelphia. 

Visits were paid during the Third Month to the 
families of Bradford and London Britain Meetings, 
by a few Friends whose minds had been drawn to 
enter upon those weighty services; and a number 
of visits were made to meetings in different parts of 
the Yearly Meeting. Of these different services, it 
is believed it may be said in general, that those en- 
feed in them were favored with a measure of 

ivine help. 

The Doctrine of Indulgences in the Church of Rome. 

In The Independent of Second Month 28th, were 
fits two communications on the doctrine of 

ndulgences, both written by members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. One of these, who signs his 
article “An Experienced Observer,” describes the 
superstitious views held by the common people— 
the more uneducated masses of that communion. 
The Editor says: 

“Following ‘An Experienced Observer,’ one 
who has had rare knowledge, from within, of the 
practical belief of the Catholic multitude, we went 
to the Catholic Publishing House, 5 Barclay Street, 
and bought for thirty cents the ‘Rosary and Scapu- 
lar Book,’ published by Patrick J. Kenedy. It 
bears the approval of Archbishop Hughes, and so 
many thousand copies have been printed during the 
= thirty-four years that the plates are nearly 

orn out, 


“Wishing to know what a scapular is we bought, 
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for thirty cents more, one of these objects. The 
scapulars are patches of flannel of different colors; 
a brown and a blue sewed together with a loose 
button-hole stich, then a black and a white, and 
then a red, backed with a cotton patch, on which is 
printed a figure of an adoration of the sacred hearts 
of Jesus and Mary. 

“The advantage of these scapulars may be learned 
from the ‘Scapular Book.’ When the first one was 
given to St. Simon Stock, the Virgin told him that 
“Whoever shall be so happy as to die wearing this 
garment shall not suffer in the eternal fires of hell.’ 
Accordingly the ‘Scapular Book’ tells us this story : 

““«M. de Cuge, cornet of a company of horse, was 
wounded at Tefin, in the year 1636, by a cannon- 
ball, which, passing through his left side, had torn 
his heart to pieces, so that naturally he could not 
live a moment. Nevertheless, Almighty God, by 
the intercession of the glorious Virgin, gave him 
time to repent, for he was in mortal sin (as he after- 
ward declared), and prolonged his life for three or 
four hours, during which time he made his confes- 
sion which being done the surgeon came to 
search his wounds, and found that the bullet had 
driven the scapula into his heart. On its being 
drawn out he presently expired, making many acts 
of profound gratitude toward the sacred Virgin who 
prolonged his life in a miraculous manner, and pre- 
served him from eternal death.’ 

“This story is told to prove that the scapular as- 
sures the intervention of Mary to save a soul in 
deadly sin from hell. She will somehow manage 
to secure its repentance before death. 

“ But this virtue of the scapular does not relieve 
from purgatory, and the vision granted to Pope 
John XXII, related by him in his Sabbatine Bull 
of 1322, gives this promise to the brethren of the 
holy scapular: 

“*Tf . . . there shall be any who for their sins 
have been cast into purgatory, I, their glorious 
mother, will descend on the Saturday after their 
death ; I will deliver those whom I shall find in 
purgatory, and take them up to the holy mountain 
of eternal life.’ 

“ Now it is a most remarkable fact that the story 
of the scapular, the vision of St. Simon and the 
Sabbatine Bull of John XXII, and the confirma- 
tory bull of Alexander V, are all declared in the 
‘Catholic Dictionary’ to be forgeries, known to be 
such for over a century ; and yet these forgeries are 
taught to-day as truths to the ignorant believers of 
the Arch-diocese of New York by authority of its 
late Archbishop, and without a word of censure 
from the present prelate. Nothing to compare with 
this can be produced in the literature of Protest- 
antism.” 

The other correspondent of The Independent is 
“ A Catholic Priest,” who rejects these superstitions, 
and says, that a good Catholic is not obliged to be- 
lieve that indulgences have any effect in the next 
world. The Editor says, he is glad to publish his 
views as an illustration of the variety of thinking 
that exists in the Roman Catholic Church, and of 
the influences at work there which tend to bring it 
back towards its pristine purity. From the pro- 
gress of these reforming influences within its borders, 
he derives hope for the future. 
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FOURTH MONTH 6, 1889. 





It is a cause of encouragement to those who 
conduct THE FRrenpD, that their efforts to en- 
courage our members in the faithful upholding 
of the principles of our religious Society, meet 
with the approval of honest-hearted Friends in 
many parts of our country. 

A letter received by the editor a few weeks 
since from an aged friend in Indiana, after ex- 
pressing satisfaction and interest in the paper, 
makes some statements in reference to the con- 
dition of the meetings of Friends with which he 
is connected, which show that there is still need 
for concern and Jabor on the part of those who 
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retain their confidence in the principles and 
practices which the Society of Friends believed 


in and upheld in former times. The letter 
says :— 


“T want to say to thee that I am a member 
of the Larger Body of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, and was a member when this Yearly Meet- 
ing was established in 1858. Since that date, 
strange changes and innovations have taken 
place among us here. I have always felt that 
schisms and separations are the bane of Society, 
and ought to be generally avoided. 

“Western Yearly Meeting has encouraged 
and adpoted many innovations within 30 years 
past that I have no unity with. But what can 

do? I do not feel that I ought to unite my- 
self with any other denomination. 

“Western, Indiana, lowa and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings have largely adopted the Pastoral 
system of employing and paying ministers for 
their services, all of which I believe to be wrong. 
A pulpit has recently been made in the meeting- 
house where I belong, that the Pastors may be 
better accomodated than to sit on gallery benches 
with other ministers. Congregational singing 
is often practised in our meetings, and Friends 
have recently employed a singing teacher, that 
their children may know just how to modulate 
their notes according to the most appoved style 
of modern fashion. 

“T am now far advanced in life, but I would 
be glad to once more enjoy the privilege of sit- 
ting in a good old-fashioned Quaker meeting. 

“T know of several others besides myself who 
entertain these views, but what can we do? I 
am very sure the Yearly Meeting will not turn 
its course, but is bound to carry out the pro- 
gramme of its plans that we now have before us.” 


Surely such a statement as the above is cal- 
culated to awaken strong feelings of sympathy 
for those Friends who are so situated,—who re- 
tain their love for the original principles of 
Friends, and yet see many of their fellow mem- 
bers entering upon paths which will lead from 
them. It brings to remembrance the condition 
of our branch of the Church in its early days, 
when exposed to severe outward persecution, 
which its members seemed powerless to resist. 
But their place of refuge was the arms of Omni- 
potence; and the cries and prayers of his people 
went up to the Lord, that He would in his own 
time and way arise for their deliverance. The 
place of prayer is still a safe habitation ; and those 
who maintain their allegiance to the Lord, and 
steadily look to Him for guidance and help, 
have firm grounds to hope, that He will care for 
them, show them the way in which they should 
go and give them strength to bear a faithful testi- 
mony for Him and his righteous cause. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
a reduction of $13,605,655 during Third Month. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $617,591,090. 

The following nominations by the President have 
been confirmed by the Senate: Robert T. Lincoln to 
be Minister to Great Britain; Allen Thorndyke Rice, 
Minister to Russia; George B. Loring, Minister to 
Portugal; John Hicks, Minister to Peru; Thomas 
Ryan, Minister to Mexico; Patrick Egan, Minister to 
Chili; Robert Adams, Jr., Minister to Brazil; and 
James N. Huston for Treasurer of the United States. 
Murat Halstead, of Cincinnati, who was nominated for 
Minister to Germany, was rejected. 

Advices have been received from Samoa to the effect 
that in a terrific hurricane there, the American men-of- 
war Trenton, Vandalia and Nipsic, and the German 
men-of-war Alder, Olga and Eber were driven on a 
reef during a violent storm and totally wrecked. 
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Of the American crews, four officers and forty-six 
men were drowned, and of the German crews, nine 
officers and eighty-seven men lost their lives. 

The President has issued a proclamation, in accord- 
ance with the acts passed at the last session of Congress, 
forbidding the killing of any otter, mink, marten, sable 
or fur seal, or other fur-bearing animal within the 
limits of Alaska Territory or in the waters thereof, ex- 
cept under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, and for the protection of the 
salmon fisheries of Alaska. The proclamation warns 
all persons against entering the waters of Behring Sea 
within the dominion of the United States for the pur- 
pose of violating the provisions of said acts, and pro- 
claims that all persons found to be, or to have been, 
engaged in any violation of the laws of the United 
States in said waters will be arrested and punished as 
provided by law, and that all vessels so employed, their 
tackle, apparel, furniture, and cargoes will be seized 
and forfeited. 

The President has issued a proclamation opening 
the Oklahoma lands to settlement on and after Fourth 
Month 22nd. They embrace about 1,800,000 acres of 
land. The country affected by the proclamation is 
bounded on the south by the Canadian River to a point 
below Fort Reno; thence north to the Cimarron River; 
along that river in a northwestern direction for some 
distance, and thence due east to a point near the Paw- 
nee reservation, thence south to the Cimarron River 
again, along that river due west to the Indian meridian, 
thence due south along that meridian until the Cana- 
dian River, the starting point, is reached. 

A dispatch from Wichita, Kansas, says the procla- 
mation for the opening of Oklahoma was received with 
demonstrations of great joy. The boomers have been 
encamped along the line and are making ready to 
move. The cattle men are hurrying on to Oklahoma 
to get their cattle, as they fear violence from the boom- 
ers. Fights are daily occurring. Men have already 
sold their rights to claims for $400 and $500. 

Upon the announcement that the President had 
issued the Oklahoma proclamation, officials of the Rock 
Island Railroad and a corps of engineers started from 
Topeka, Kansas, to make the final survey for the ex- 
tension through the Indian Territory. The road is 
built as far south as Pound Creek, some twenty-five miles 
below, in the Cherokee strip, at which point construc- 
tion will begin. 

Captain Platt, of the United States Fish Commission 
steamer, at Charlotte Harbor, Florida, has successfully 
hatched 3,500,000 eggs of the sheepshead. This is said 
to be the first successful hatching of that important 
food fish. 

Local Option was voted upon in Botetourt County, 
Virginia, on the 28th ult., and the county went “ wet” 
by over 200 majority. 

A despatch from Eagle Pass, Texas, says that Colonel 
Holliday, an experienced miner, has found a paying 
deposit of tin ore in the Pecas country. 

Another huge telescope, even surpassing the famous 
Lick telescope, is soon to be built by Alvan Clark for 
the University of Southern California. It will be 
placed on the top of Wilson’s Peak, about thirteen 
miles east of Los Angelos. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 389, a de- 
crease of 23 from the previous week, and a decrease of 
28 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 205 were males and 184 females: 
53 died of consumption ; 42 of pneumonia; 29 of dis- 
eases of the heart ; 18 of typhoid fever; 18 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 14 of debility; 13 of marasmus; 
13 of convulsions ; 12 of old age; 10 of scarlet fever ; 
9 of apoplexy and 7 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, reg., 129; cou- 
pon, 130; currency 6’s, 120 a 131. 

Cotton was in limited demand from spinners on a 
basis of 10% cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $15; do., fair to prime, 
$14 a $14.75 ; spring bran, nominal. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.30; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.50 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $5.00 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a $5.15; 
Indiana, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a 
$5.15; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.60 a 
$4.90; do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.15; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.30 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 
a $4.75; do., straight, $5.00 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.55. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 93 a 94 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 403 a 41 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 
Beef cattle.—Extra, 44 a 43 cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; 


medium, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 2 a 2} cts.; fat cows, 
2a 3 cts. 

Sheep.—Kansas sheep, 3 a 53 cts.; native sheep, 34 
a 6 cts.; lambs, 4 a 7} cts. 

Hogs.—Western, 74 a 7} cts. ; State, 6} a 63 cts. 

Milch cows $25 a $45. 

Forei1gn.—John Bright died at his home in Bir- 
migham, on the morning of Third Month 27th. He 
was in the 78th year of his age. The interment took 
place on the 30th, at Rochdale. 

The French Cabinet has unanimously resolved to 
prosecute General Boulanger. 

The great Eiffel Tower, which will be one of the 
principal features of the coming Paris Exhibition, was 
opened formally on the 31st shine. Premier Tirard 
delivered the oration. 

A despatch from Ostend, Belgium, of Third Month 
31st, says: The steamer Countess of Flanders was run 
into off Dunkirk, at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon, by 
the Belgian mail boat Princesse Henriette. The col- 
lision occurred during a dense fog. The Countess of 
Flanders sank, and her captain, first lieutenant, nine 
of the crew and three of the passengers were drowned. 

The Hague, Third Month 28th. Parliament will 
assemble on Fourth Month 2nd for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a communication from the Ministry, in which 
a formal announcement will be made of the king’s in- 
capacity for governing. 

The Swiss Federal Council, suspecting that, in the 
event of a Franco-German war, Germany would violate 
the territory of Switzerland, has recommended to Par- 
liament the adoption of a credit for the purpose of 
fortifying St. Gothard’s Pass. 

The reports of gold discoveries in Lower California 
are proven to be greatly exaggerated. The new mines 
said to contain inestimable treasure are simply old 
mines known to the Mexicans and Indians for many 
years. 

Trouble is reported from the new mining camp near 
Santa Clara, California. A rich quartz claim is held 
by armed Mexicans, whose rights are disputed by 
American prospectors. Governor Torres has been 
asked for troops, and officers are hastening there with 
a squad of Mexican cavalry. 

he U.S. Consul at Pernambuco, Brazil, says the 
province of Ceara has lost 12,331 inhabitants on ac- 
count of the summer drought, most of them emigrating 
to the northern and southern provinces. 





NOTICES. 


Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attending 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station 
on the following railroads, at the rate of 2 cents a mile 
each way; except that no such tickets will be issued 
ata less rate than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad 
(main line) as far west as Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad Division, Northern Central Railway, 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey 
Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company, 
or Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company. On any day from Fourth Mo. 10th to 20th, 
1889, inclusive, and make the return coupon good 
until Fourth Mo. 22d, 1889, inclusive. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents,—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia and re- 
turn, at the rate of 2 cents per mile. If a friend in 
each neighborhood would ascertain the number likely 
to be needed, and obtain them and distribute among 
the Friends, it would make less work for those having 
the care of them. When they are to be forwarded by 
mail a 2 cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of “ The Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing,” will be held in Twelfth Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth Month 18th, 1889, 
at 8 P. M. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

RicHarRD CapBury, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarpine Scnoon.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee having charge of the Boarding School 
at Westtown, will be held in Philada. on Seventh-day, 
Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


the 13th inst., at 2.30 P. M. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur. 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents) 
in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished for 
those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 


sienna tec ccaeenunici 

The Annual Meeting of “The Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen,” will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting. 
house, on Second-day, Fourth Month 15th, at 8 o’clock 
P.M. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Wo. H. Harnes, 
Philada., Fourth Mo. 1st, 1889. Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE AssoctATION.—The Annual Meeting 
of the “Temperance Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held in the meeting 
house on Twelfth Street, on Fourth-day Evening, 
Fourth Month 17th, at 8 o’clock. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
Friends. 

ALFRED E. Maris, Secretary. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooLt.—The Committee 
having the care of this Institution, at a recent meet- 
ing, decided to change the time of vacation from the 
Spring and Autumn to the Summer months; the 
change to be made the present year. In order to effect 
this, it is concluded to open the School for the next 
Term, on Fourth Month 23rd, instead of Fourth Month 
30th, which would be the regular time of opening 
under the present arrangement, and to continue the 
session till Seventh Month 23rd, a period of thirteen 
weeks, and for which short Term, the charge for Board 
and Tuition will be $60. 

Parents wishing to enter their children, will please 
make early application to 

JONATHAN G. WILLIAMs, Supt., 
Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 





Diep, at her residence at East Sandwich, Mass, 
Eleventh Month 6th, 1888, Mary H., wife of Joseph 
Hoxie, aged seventy-eight years and ten days. She was 
a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
an overseer of the same for many years, and a con 
sistent and sincere believer in the teachings of her own 
religious Society. Those who knew her best can mos 
truthfully bear witness to the following testimony taken 
from a public Journal at the time of her decease, and 
from an unknown source: “ Through fifty years of her 
wedded life she and her husband have gathered unto 
themselves and household, friends whose love once 
there, has never failed. With a large family to claim 
her care and strength, she possessed a rare grace and 
ability to welcome and entertain their friends at her 
home. Sensitive to her weaknesses, confident of her 
Heavenly Father’s mercy and grace, she only waited 
for the summons that came the day before she passed 
beyond the gates, as plainly to her ears as the call ofa 
loved one on earth, as she told them that her Father 
had called her. She hath rested from her labors, and 
her works do follow her.” 

——, Third Month 13th, 1889, at his residence near 
Downingtown, Pa., Jacosp EnpGe, in his 81st year, 
beloved elder of Bradford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——,, at her residence near Union Grove, Hamilton 
Co., Indiana, on the 23rd of Third Mo., 1889, Lypt 
BarKER, wife of John Barker, in her 74th year, 
member of Union Grove Monthly Meeting. She was 
a daughter of Solomon and Phebe Cox, of Holly Spring, 
Randolph Co., N. C., and removed to Indiana in the 
fall of 1865. She was a consistent Friend. 

——, at the residence of her son, Joshua Dewees, 
near Barnesville, Ohio, on the morning of Third Mo. 
24th, 1889, Saran CRAFT, in the 79th year of a 
a member of Somerset Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
She resided for more than fifty years within the limits 
of what is now known as Pennsville Quarterly Mee 
ing. This dear Friend was strongly attached to the 
principles and practices of the Society of Friends, # 
preached by Fox, Barclay, and Penn; and, as we be- 

lieve, was concerned to work out her soul’s salvation 
with fear and trembling. Her friends have a com 
fortable hope that, through mercy, she has been gath- 
ered as a sheaf fully ripe, to join the just of all genera 
tions. Her bodily infirmity was great for a consider 
able time, but a patient resignation to the Divine will 
clothed her sate 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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